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be kilt this three days by the Larneys I— There's no help 
for misfortunes^' sez T, * and myself v/ill put np the baste, 
and get prayers at any rate.' So myself did put up at the 
stage; and' glad I was to seethe ostler was a Muliinahone 
hoy. 

" * ArrahVcushlaj' sez I, *trate the poor baste Mndly, 
till I goes to hear Mass.' 

" ' There's no Mass to day,' sez he. 

*' * V/hy, what day is this ?' se2 I, beginnin" to donbt. 

*-' « And what day wiid it be,' says he, 'but Tiu'sday.' 

" * And what is the shops shut for, thin ?' sez I. 

" * Och,' sez he, ' the great big man over the way, that 
scmld the blankets, is dead.* 

" ' h there more nor one' sez I^ ' Isekase all the shops 
is shut ?' 

'' * Is that all you know about it :*' sez he; 'why, whin 
a Christian dies here, all the town goes to his fnneraL' 

" ' Thin ye are ov the riglit sort here/ sesj; * and it's 
myself will go and see yer town,* sea I, * till the funeral 
h over." 

*' And out I walks to see the boats ; and shure myself 
wondhered to see them called after Christians — Mary' and 
Sally, and a power of other names.-—* Well, this is quare 
enough,' sez L 

" ' Welcome to town, Paddy Co*rcoran,' ses a voish be- 
hind me. 

*•' I turns about, but as I did not know it, I thought 
it was spaking to the boatman afore me — and thinks I, 
there's more Paddy Coreorans nor one. 

" * Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran,' sez .the boat- 
man, that was 7idiu behind me, 

" * ¥/eli this bates any thing, any how,' sez L 

" ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran/ siud the crew 
of them. 

"'Well, shure enough, it's myself they mean! — but 
how does they know me ? Perhaps the great Counshel- 
lor O'ConneU tonid them the plumper I gave to the little 
county mimber in spit'3 of my landlord. So for fear of 
being axed to take any thing, myself will take myself away,' 
sez 1 1 and wid that I walks away from them. But sich a 
shout of ^ Welcome to to wn;» Paddy Corcoran V was raised 
after me, that away I-runs intirely from them. 

« t Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran ! ' sez a dacent 
man, as he passed me. 

" * Arrah, avick/ sez I, * does you know me ?* 

« * To be shore I does/ sez he; ^nnd how is th^ wife 
andcbildherf 

" ' Bravely,' sez I f * and> maybe,' se^ 1,'H$ we're in a 
sthrange country; we w^ouldn't be after taking a dhrop 
together.' ■./■\.y-:: '"['■ . 

" ' Never say it twice,* sez he^ and £iway we goes oppo- 
site. ; ■/';■;;:/'^:^;\■.^^, ■,':;;■■■" '::■'.'■:''''}::: 

** ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran P se^ a power 
of voishes ardntid'me::^^^^^^^ 

" * Be the po.werg of pewter, here*s more of my coiin- 
thrymen/ sez I ; ^ add never be it said that Paddy Corco- 
ran will iver deny them. Come along, boy^, and Paddy 
will thrate ye all.' ^^ ' 

"* Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran!* sez the publi- 
can. 

*' V Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran I' said all the 
place; and * Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran!' was 
shouted in every direction, till myself didn't know what 
to think of it. 'liowsomiver, I was determined to do the 
gintee], and called for lashins of whi.-key, 

*^* Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran!' was still the 
shout J until myself roarhig out, 'V^elcome to town, 
Paddy Corcoran !' which every sup I tuck made it more 
diilicult to say, I sees the tables, stools, pots, tumbler,s, and 
fifty candles, wid uU in the room, and myself along wid. 
them, whirl around;; and sorra a bit I knows what hap- 
pened after, till I found myself shuck by a gintleman, who 
axed me was I Paddy Corcoran. 

" ' Pla.se your honour, Sir,' sez J,^ * sure : all the town 
knows 'that already, and all the neighbours you sees about 
me,* , (raising myself on iny elbow ;} but, och, botheration, 
never a one did I see> bdt???yifcV/*aad the gintleman. 

" ' Paddy/ says he, /the goods you come for yisther- 
dfiy is-;ready.' 
** * N03 yer honourj* sez I, ^ 'twas to-day,' 



'Why, it's now bui mornings' sez he. 



"^Och, murdher, murdher, Sir,' sez I, 'let it be any 
day you plase, if, wid a blessin', I once agin sees daylight 
sittin' on the roof of my own cabin.' 

" Wid that up I leaps, and, shure enough, if the gintle^ 
man didn't cry, wid laughing—' Welcome to town, Paddy 
Corcoran !' 

*' 'None of yer blarney, Sir,' sez I* ^Tl\ have nothiii* 
more to say to counthry acquaintances. Paddy has suf- 
fered enough already by rason of this place.* 

'* * No wonder, Paddy,' sez he, * whin your name is be- 
hind your back,' taking a paper from olT it, wid ' Wel- 
come to town, Paddy Corcoran !' written in big] letters 
upon it. 

" ' Och, may great big bad luck attind that Mullinahone 
boy Bp yonder, that played me sich a trick/ sez I, ' And 
ten thousand blessins on yer honour, and dispatch me 
quick, 

« « Very well, Paddy/ sez he. 

" Wid that I calls for the reckoning, and, wurrah! wnr- 
rah ! sich a bill for quarts of whiskey and gallons of 
porther, that would sail a boat down to the say intjrely. 
Out I was obligated to pull all the change about me, p.hd 
much more nor that, that Peggy Clancy gevmetohuy 
the sthraw bonnet and the shoes. Well, whin I had my 
loading ready, off I sets ^ and whin I was going out ot* 
town, ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran V was fresh as 
iver. 'Badershin/ sez I, and left them, sore and sorrow* 
ful; and wid a heavy heart I fetched my load to the big 
town, and the very birds and fishes themselves seemed to 
frit ibr me ^ and wid a dhry mouth and empty pockets 
home I come. And here I am, detarmined niver to visit 
foreign parts agin." li. 



, HINTS ON PERSPECTIVE DKAWING. 

The following hints on Perspective Drawing will not 
he loi5t on those of our kind correspondents who from time 
to time favour us with designs for our Journal :— 

«* It is probable that we have now a far greater number 
of amateur draughtsmen than any age has known—- naval, 
military, and private tourists, male and female | and their 
published travels contain tin immensely greater display of 
sketches and descriptive plates than heretofore ^ and their 
private portfolios, of elegant drawings. The utility of ttjis 
practice is not ill appreciated in society ; ^nd the plea- 
sure it af!brds to the tourist and to the reader is very ge- 
nerally acknowledged; It is therefore somewhat surprise 
ing that the study of perspective should prevail so little. 
Is it the fault of thebooks, the teachers, or the scholars ? 
Is it the fear of the undertaking, or want of perception of 
m value, that indisposes amateurs to undertake this study ? 
It must be acknowledged that some of our first masters 
have been careless of perspective up to- a certain degree ; 
but the neglect appears in general in the subordinate parts 
only of their pictures I still' their inattention, even in this 
degree, has left an example, which, being on the indolent 
side, is too readily followed by artists of inferior talent ; 
and it deceives the eye and habituates it to incorrect 
representation. 

"Notwithstanding, however, this nnperceived morbid 
habit, good perspective is always pleasing. The untu^ 
tored eye catches the e^ect, and perceives unexpectedly 
the resemblance to nature. Who is not delighted by the 
magic of the dioramas? But (without more than men- 
tioning those specimens of the art) who does not feel 
pleased with a true representation of even the simplest 
scene, where the surface of a road-side pond appears level 
and fiat —where the street in a country town appears to 
open to the spectator as though he cauld trot along thsf 
hardgroii^d where the boy's hoop seems balanced as it 
runs on the pavement ? While, on the other hand, how- 
ever finely a picture may be coloiired, or however beauti- 
fully penciUed a drawing/.how lost is the effect when the 
artistlias not taken the pains to consider where his hori- 
zontEii line is, or has not known to what points his vanish- 
w lines should tend i- The spectator ieek at once, though 
he may not know why, that the figures appear not ta 
stand on ihe ground ;— that the two sides, whether of a 
cuit&ciral or a cottage, look liko one long fucej— ihat 'th^ 
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tvater slopes ; — or that even a round tub appears bigger on 
one side than the other. 

*' Perspective is the first requisite — the sine qua non of 
picture. Picture is the representation of sjmce and hulk 
on superjices* It consists in f or vt, light and shades and co- 
lour ; but form comes first — drawing. Now the form of 
one and the same object varies infinitely, in the infinite 
variety of positions in which it is viewed; and the repre- 
sentation of*that form, accordins- to that posiiion. is per- 
spective ; which, therefore, is the first essential of picture/' 
--^FMosophical Magazine. 



SWEET-SCENTED CHINA ROSE. 

The following mode of propagation is easy and expedi- 
tious: — Put a plant or two into the hot-house in January 
or February, and there will soon be some young shoots i 
as soon as they have three or four leaves, take ihem off, 
no matter hovv tender or succulent, but iiev-er remove or 
shorten a leaf. Having prepared your cuttings, put them 
into sand, with a glass over them, in the same heat as the 
plants, and in three weeks they will be ready to be potted 
oif. Thus continue taking iresh cuttings, or toppiiig the- 



cuttings already struck, till there are as many as you want. 
I propagated upwards of one hundred plants in one season, 
from a small plant which only afforded three cuttings at 
the commencement. — ^Gardeners Mag, 



SAVINGS' BANKS. 

According to Mr. Pratt, the number of depositors in 
savings' -banks in England and Ireland, between Novem- 
ber 1831 and November 1833, increased 45,755; and the 
additional amount deposited was £1,403,464. The total 
number of depositors in all the banks was 475,155, and the 
whole amount deposited, £15,715,111. The increase in 
England in the above period, amounting to eight per centj 
and in Ireland (a fact no less gratifying than extraordinary^ 
considering the state of that distracted country) to twenty- 
five per cent. — hiterary Gazette, 

Effectual Means of curing a Cut, Brii'se, or Burn, is said 
to be the inside coating ot the shell of a raw Q^^g, -Appl.? 
the moist surface to the wound ; it will adhere of itself, 
leiive no scar, and heal any wound, without pain. 




STOCKHOLM. 



STOCKHOLM. 

In giving views of places, our engravings have in gene- 
ral been confined ib Ireland. We have been induced to 
copy the above from an engraving at the head of a 
Hiercantile letter from Stockholm, in order to recommend 
to the mercantile men of our own country the adoption of 
a similar heading to their letters. It would not only prove 
& very efficient means of promoting the fine arts amongst 
us, were our merchants thus to give encouragement to 
ycuing men of talent to sketch and engrave designs of our 
principal buildings, but would also afford to strangers at a 
distance some idea of the beauty and proportions of those 
elegant rdifices with which the city is* adorned. 

Stockholm is not only the capital of Sweden, but the 
principal emporial of the entire country. It is the great 
centre of import and export; and has a fine harbour, with 
great depth of water. Its chief exports consist of iron, 
steel, copper, tar, and timber, which are, generally speak- 
ing, of a superior quality. It is situated at the junction 
of the lake Maelar with an inlet of the Baltic. It stands 
on three islands— the situation being extremely picturesque, 
tfhe central islaad constituted th.e old city, and is btiU the 



most busy part of the town. Its quays are bounded by a 
stately range of buildings, the residences of the principal 
merchants. It also contains the pa/ace and other public 
buildings ; but its houses being high, and its streets jiar- 
row, it has rather a gloomy appearance. The other divi- 
sions of the city, called Sodermalen and Naormalen, though 
not having so many public buildings, are better laid out, 
and more attractive in their appearance. On an eminence 
called the Mount of Moses, nature and art have com- 
bined their powers to render the scene effective. It dis- 
plays an assemblage of rocks, houses, plantations, ships, 
and water, in all the variety of romantic scenery. 
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